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A LETTER CONCERNING DANTE'S 
CONCEPTION OF FORTUNA 

By Louis Dyer 



Sunbury Lodge, 68 Banbury Road, Oxford 

February 25, 1908 
To the Dante Society, 

Cambridge, Mass. 

By the kindness of C. E. Norton Esq. 
Gentlemen, 

In view of a correspondence between Professor Norton and 
myself, and between Professors Robinson and Norton, of which 
last the drift has been kindly conveyed to my knowledge by Pro- 
fessor Norton, I venture through Professor Norton to make the 
following statement, which I have the less hesitation in doing 
because of my former close connexion with your Society. My 
statement contains the result in type-written MSS. of a twelve- 
month^ hard work bestowed by me from June 1905 to June 1906 
upon the topic of Dante's conception of Fortuna. This work 
culminated in my discerning what I consider to be the source 
of Dante's picture of Fortuna in Inferno, VII, 67-95, with which, 
— apart from Paradiso, XXVII, 139-148, Canzone, III, and 
touches in the description of riches and nobilta in Convito, IV, — 
every other mention by him of Fortuna is in glaring contrast. 

This source I find in a MS. of the end of the XHIth century, 
No. 281 among the Merton College MSS. It contains first among 
several items one (covering ten large folio vellum leaves with four 
columns each and one column on leaf 11) entitled De Bona 
Fortuna Aristotelis JEgidii scrip turn. Briefly and baldly stated, 
my reasons for thinking this Commentary to have been familiar 
to Dante are : 

(1) In Convito, IV, xi, 11. 84 ff., Dante quotes a dictum from 
Aristotle, with a strikingly vague reference "disse Aristotile." 
Also he takes the liberty in quoting of using the word soggiace, — 
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foreign to the Aristotelian original, which is ov 7rXei<rro9 poO? /cat 
Xo'yo? evravda iXaxforri Tvyr\, o5 8k irXeurTrj tv^t) ivravda eXa- 
#i<tto9 1/0O9, represented by Dante's Quanto piu Vuomo soggiace 
alio intelletto, tanto tneno soggiace alia for tuna. Dante plainly 
did not know where in Aristotle this was to be found ; (a) be- 
cause he would have given chapter and verse if he had, in place 
of disse Arts to tile; (b) because he was incapable of so free a 
rendering as his soggiace makes of his citation, except where he 
was perfectly vague as to the exact words of Aristotle. Egidius 
in his commentary does not know where in Aristotle exactly the 
two chapters De Bona Fortuna are to be found. Dante knows 
as little and as much as Egidius, not more. Egidius is not only 
thoroughly vague as to where the particular quotation of Con- 
vito, IV comes from, but he so multiplies and rings the changes 
on the dictum in question throughout his commentary that Dante, 
if he read the commentary, must necessarily have been befogged 
as to Aristotle's exact wording. This accounts for his free ren- 
dering so unlike the scrupulous and scholarly accuracy of the 
other quotations in the Convito. 

(2) My second point concerns the striking divergence in con- 
ception between (a) the Fortuna of Inferno, VII, 67-95 and 
Paradiso, XXVII, 139-148, and (b) Fortuna elsewhere in the 
poems and prose of Dante. This is accounted for by the fact 
that in the two places in question he adopts for the nonce what 
is fundamentally the optimistic conception of Bona Fortuna; 
elsewhere Fortuna is positively evil and often devilish. This 
contention is borne out by striking parallels in thought and de- 
tailed expression between the Egidian Commentary and Inferno, 
VII, 73-78. The same is true of (1) vostro saper non ha con- 
trasto a lei; (2) necessita la fa esserveloce. Cf. Egidius : " Ha- 
bent enim benefortunati velociorem et meliorem divinativam quia 
melius divinant de fine quam sapientes et prudentes benefortu- 
nati. Non oportet suscipere earn divinativam que est a ratione, 
sed que est a divino instinctu qui superat omnem sensitivam et 
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omnem intellects vam." Similarly close parallels to the thought 
and diction of the last five lines of Paradiso, XXVII are found 
in the Egidian Commentary. There are also five passages in 
the Egidian Commentary which throw a flood of light upon 
Dante's conception of the roaring of the spheres in Ruggiran si 
questi cerchi superni. 

(3) Finally Egidius brings at last a solution to the vexed 
question concerning Purgatorio, XXV, 34-48. Philalethes thinks 
that Dante turned philosopher for the nonce and differed from 
St. Thomas about the origin of the sensitive soul in the getting 
of a man. It is quite evident, however, that Dante got his doc- 
trine out of Egidius, unless the Egidian doctrine given on this 
point in the present commentary can be traced to another source. 

These are the salient points in my attempt to prove the 
familiarity of Dante with this commentary of Egidio Eremita. 
But they are so vague when presented thus in outline that I am 
venturing to submit the whole paper as read by me on June nth 
of last year at the Vice Chancellor's lodgings to the long-suffering 
generosity of Professor Norton's perusal, and I need not say how 
honored I should be if any other member of the Society could 
find leisure to read it. Moreover, since the fact of Dante's pre- 
vailing conception of Fortuna being contradictory to that inspired 
by Egidius is material, I am also submitting my paper read a 
year ago at Queen's College. I fear it is too long for anyone to 
read quite through. 

With much respect, 

Very faithfully yours, 

Louis Dyer 



